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SALUTATORY. 


“Happy New Year!” friends and patrons of the Massachusetts 
Teacher. “Happy New Year!” co-laborers in the great field of 
Education. We have reached another land-mark in the journey of 
life. The gate is open to admit us to a new and untried division. 
Let us pause at the entrance, and review the various paths by which 
we have reached it. Yet we hardly need do this; for there is that 
in the countenance and bearing of each one which tells his story 
of the past so plainly, that he who runs may read. 

You of the care-worn, wrinkled brow, your path has been rough, 
and it has been hard work to keep your pupils in marching order ; 
you have had to smooth your own way, and find your own pick and 
spade, and, in spite of all your efforts, the fruit and flowers by the 
wayside have proved more attractive to your charge than the sol- 
ditr-like drill you have striven to enforce. 

We heartily sympathize with you in your trial; but, —a word 
in your ear, — 

Raise your eyes again to the bright heavens, the glowing sun ; 
throw back your shoulders, straighten yourself, and inhale to the 
utmost God’s free air ; throw your heavy burden to the winds ; 
think only of doing your duty, and care less for the results, trusting 
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that He who will not permit a sparrow to fall unnoticed will order 
those results aright. Let perfect faith in God’s providence prevent 
all undue anxiety ; and rely upon it, your brightening eye, your 
rounded form, your elastic step, your cheerful voice, will so in- 
fluence your future, that flowers will be found im your path, not 
by it, and your pupils will dance merrily along for very joy, 
expanding, developing more and more in all that makes true man- 


hood. 


Oh, it is sad to see so many conscientious teachers worn flesh- 


less by the weight of the responsibility which they will insist upon 
always bearing about, and which, magnified by them a thousand 
fold, keeps them and their pupils always in its shadow. Sunshine, 
sunshine, is the one great need; no plant nor animal can flourish 
without it; and if you cannot lessen your shadow, or cast it some 
other way than in the school-room, better for you and your pupils 
that you seek some other employment. 

Yet I see before me many a cheerful face which carries joy to 
all upon whom it shines. Happy the child who is permitted to 
come within its, influence, and happy the parent whose child is 
blessed by such a guide through its early pilgrimage. Here is one 
standing at the portal of this new year, whose retired path has been 
scarcely noticeable amid more showy ones, trodden by more bril- 
liant teachers. But from all the way adown it, even now in the 
retrospect, is reflected the mellow light of the teacher’s smile ; 
flowers mark the foot-prints of her little group, ——a group quiet, 
earnest, attentive, happy, who have advanced equally in head-learn- 
ing and in heart-culture. For several weeks during the year, dis- 
ease wasted her form, and we feared she would be obliged to resign 
her cares entirely. ‘The next time we saw her after her return to 
her charge, we said, ‘ Miss » have n’t you returned too soon ? 
Ought you to be here?” ‘*Oh,” she replied, “ this is the place in 
which to recover. I shall do better here.” -Andso she did. Each 
day the reciprocal influence for good between herself and her pupils 
strengthened her, bodily and spiritually. 

Turning now to the coming year, let us throw down our burdens, 
small and great, at the feet of the Great Teacher, while we learn 
from Him charity for the short-comings of the weak, pity for the 
ignorant and vicious, patient self-sacrifice and love for all, but most 
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for those who have most need; and, above all, that trust in Divine 
watchfulness and ever-present care, that will enable us in every 
trial to feel that we are in His hands, and that if our efforts only 
are the best we can make; that is all which is required of us. For, 
in his day of accounts, awards will not be given for success, but for 
the spirit of the undertaking. Then we shall step upon the untried 
scenes of another year with a light and joy within, which shall radi- 
ate from our presence, and influence, in an untold degree, the many 
little heads and hearts waiting to be led onward and upward. 





MULTIPLICITY OF STUDIES. - 


AmonG the many causes which tend to render school teaching 
an irksome routine of trifling duties, and its results too often 
meagre, are the multiplicity of studies, and the endless sub-divisions 
of the school into classes. These evils present themselves in all 
grades of schools, from the high to the primary. We have seldom 
witnessed a more painfully ludicrous exhibition of these faults than 
was presented in a high school which we visited a short time since, 
in a neighboring town. The teacher, remarking that he had fallen 
a little behind his time, proceeded to call upon his classes ; one after 
another came upon the stand, and he actually heard the recitations 
of five classes in the space of twenty-five minutes! This, we are 
aware, is an exceptional case, but it is a type of an evil that exists 
even in some high schools. 

A grammar school implies a limited number of classes, and a 
well-graded system, and yet the evil alluded to often proves a sad 
hinderance to their progress. But a few years since, in one of our 
New England cities, by the regulations of the school-board the 
recitations were limited to ten minutes, precluding the possibility 
of any training of the judgment in recitations, and making fluency 
the only test of scholarship. 

But it is in the district school, with its thirty recitations a day, 
that the height of the absurdity of the system is reached. At the 
late educational meeting at Ogdensburg, one gentleman,who has had 
abundant opportunities for observation, expressed his contempt for 
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the school teaching of our entire country, by declaring it to be a 
humbug! and another gentleman, who has resided at the seat of 
government for many years, indorsed the remarks of the first 
speaker, and pointedly referred to New England in illustration, 
stating that of many applications for positions under Government, 
sent to him from all parts of the North, no others were so wretch- 
edly written, or showed such ignorance of epistolory forms, as those 
from the young men of New England. Asa New England teacher, 
we were stung by the reproach so publicly visited upon the most 
deserving and faithful class of men and women in the land. But 
though the terms of reproach may not have been happily chosen, 
we could not but feel that the sentiment of the speaker was 
grounded in fact, and, with some important qualifications, must be 
admitted. ‘The remarks alluded to had reference to a National 
Board of Education, or some form of national supervision of all 
the educational instrumentalities of the whole country. Were 
there such a department in the General Government, the topic we 
are discussing would require an early consideration, and the fault 
would be found to be in the system quite as much as in the teacher, 
to whom is often assigned an impossible task. 

There is a limit to the number of classes in a single branch, 
which one teacher can attend to in a given time, and especially is 
there a limit to the number of branches that he can teach well at 
the same time. If the classes are too numerous, the most practical 
part of the recitation is sacrificed, and the recitation becomes a mere 
repetition of what has been committed to memory. ‘The acquisi- 
tions of the study hours are aliment undigested, —a clog, and not 
a nutriment ; education thus conducted is in keeping with the 
physical habits of a manufacturing people, who are “ rung out” at 
twelve, run to their dinner, bolt it, and rush back to the mill at a 
quarter of one. 

How many classes, then, may a teacher have? ‘To this we reply, 
The age and condition, the degree of advancement and capacity of 
his pupils, must determine. In the primary school the exercises 
should be exceedingly varied, and the recitations, if this term will 
in any sense apply to the familiar conversations between teacher 
and pupils in this elementary process of instruction, should not 
generally exceed fifteen or twenty minutes. For the ordinary 
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grade of grammar schools, where the time is mainly given to reci- 
tations proper, the time of a single recitation should not, we think, 
exceed forty-five minutes, — thirty-five may be a better limit. 
Advancing to the high school, the recitations may extend to forty- 
five or fifty minutes. 

If, now, we have a school session of three hours, we can have 
ten exercises of fifteen minutes each in the primary school, and 
allow a half-hour for recesses; four- exercises of forty minutes 
each in the grammar school, allowing twenty minutes for recess ; 
and three of about fifty minutes each in the high school, with the 
same allowance for recess. 

All the departments of instruction in the primary school are 
essentially one; they are so elementary, and the progress from 
day to day is necessarily so slight, a good knowledge of the best 
methods of impressing elementary ideas, tact and patience in pre- 
senting suitable illustrations, are among the important pre-requi- 
sites to successful teaching in this grade ; and but a limited amount 
of daily preparation is required by the competent instructor to give 
the greatest efficiency to his teachings. ‘There is a oneness in all 
the branches of study, and nothing to render a high degree of 
success impossible. If, indeed, the text of a child’s arithmetic, a 
child’s history, a child’s geography, a child’s botany, and physi- 
ology, is to be crowded into the child’s brain, then the case is dif- 
ferent. 

But if we advance to the grammar school, we shall find real 
difficulties arising from the multiplicity of studies, not easy to over- 
come. In this grade, no teacher can teach thoroughiy six branches 
or profitably instruct ten classes in a single session of three hours. 
He may be held responsible for teaching three branches well. He 
can profitably devote all his leisure hours in preparation for the 
three branches of reading, spelling, and English grammar, for 
instance. Let him aim to become a professor in his art ; let him 
aim to impart the best quality of instruction in vocal culture, and 
the principles of oratory, in orthography and etymology, and in 
the various departments of English composition ; and upon these 
alone he can employ all his ingenuity and his strength, with profit 
to himself and to his pupils. To accomplish this, much careful 
daily preparation will be demanded even of the most thoroughly 
qualified teacher. 
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We anticipate an objection to this limited range of study for the 
grammar-school pupil ;—it will be pronounced wholly impracti- 
cable to confine children, at this period of their school days, to three 
branches of study. For the child, we admit that it would be quite 
too limited, though we would suggest whether it is not possible to 
so vary the exercises in a single branch of study, spelling for exam- 
ple, that each variation shall excite the interest of an entirely new 
study. We know of excellent schools where this system is so 
admirably managed that the pupils will attend with lively interest 
to geography for one half day, and to arithmetic for the rest. For 
the teacher, however, we claim that the limit fixed above will give 
ample scope for all the powers he may have to devote to the teach- 
ing, after he has given a due proportion of his time to careful prep- 
aration. Ifthe pupil needs more studies, let him have more teach- 
ers. We are acquainted with a most excellent grammar school, 
where the two divisions of the upper class recite alternately to one 
teacher in arithmetic and philosophy, to another in grammar and 
geography. And many schools of a higher grade carry this prin- 
ciple of sub-division of labor for the teachers still farther, each hav- 
ing all the classes in a single branch of study. Such is the custom 
in many of the best private seminaries and in colleges generally. 

But we are sure that much of the sub-divisions of classes is quite 
unnecessary. Without loss to any, all of a large school may profit- 
ably engage in the same exercise in penmanship, or in a drill in 
vocal culture, or in spelling, and even in geography ; and especially 
is it profitable to train the whole school to the rapid combination 
of numbers at once, and in the fundamental operations of arithme- 
tic upon the slate. There is constant demand for drill in the ele- 
ments of all branches, and with a little skill all may be exercised 
at once to better advantage than each can be if taken separately. 

The above illustrations may appear to be extreme, but they will 
serve as a hint to those who are subjected to the evils to which we 
have briefly referred. 





Tue great end of school education is ¢o train children to a loving 
and prompt obedience to the laws of God, as the best and only sure 
way of being happy. — Catherine Beecher. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Durine the last few years many teachers in our State have 
attempted to do something for the physical welfare of their pupils, 
by the adoption of gymnastic exercise in the school-room. This 
has been successful in many cases, but in many has failed to accom- 
plish expected results. There are communities where the “ new 
thing ” does not meet with approval, partly because it is new, partly 
because it is not exclusive in its character, and hence not “ genteel,” 
and partly because with the girls it requires such a modification of 
the dress, in order that the lungs can have free action, as would be 
a violation of conventional law amounting almost to a crime. 

It is a sad fact that in our land, where the ravages of consump- 
tion and dyspepsia prevail, the great mass of the people are 
not only ignorant of the causes of these diseases and their preven- 
tives, but resolutely refuse to be instructed concerning them. 
Recently in a public school a new teacher addressed his pupils 
on some of the aspects of pulmonary disease. He endeavored to 
show the importance of fresh air and free action of the lungs. 
He illustrated one means of securing them by a few simple motions 
of the body and limbs. Some of the pupils felt the force of his 
appeal, and were eager to begin the practice of the exercises; but 
not so certain of the large girls, who wore closely-drawn corsets and 
thin shoes, who had sallow faces, bad digestion, and drooping shoul- 
ders ; whose habit it was to go to bed at midnight, and get up barely 
in time to taste a morsel of breakfast and run to school. ‘They 
said, “ Oh, how silly! What does he know about health? My 
habits do n’t cause weakness and disease. I won’t go through any 
of those silly figures. My dress is cut so that I couldn’t if I 
would, and I don’t want to. 17ll ask my parents about it. It 
isn’t lady-like. I wont do it. Oh, how silly!” 

So they convinced their parents that they could n’t raise the arm 
above the head, and that moderate exertion, with their lungs 
compressed, caused immediate exhaustion and faintness. Parents 
gravely concluded that it would injure their daughters to join in . 
the exercises, and requested that they might be excused. ‘he 
teacher, of course, did not attempt to enforce his system of exercise 
upon reluctant pupils, and thus some of those who would have been 
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most profited thereby were not reached by them. Gymnastics are 
good as far as they go, but there is need of special effort in a direc- 
tion that looks beyond their introduction to our schools, and embraces 
the whole subject of physical education. That effort ought to be 
to create such a public sentiment in favor of bodily vigor, that a 
person consumptive or dyspeptic, from a violation of the known 
laws of health, should be regarded as guilty and as dangerous as a 
drunkard. Many are now in our schools whose constantly failing 
health is ascribed to hard study, when the real cause lies in the 
closely sealed jars of carbonic acid in which they spend most of 
their time. You can select from any school-room those who will 
never give to the public any return for the munificent provision 
made for them in common schools, because, when they are through 
with school, their stock of bodily health is gone. ‘They have pam- 
pered themselves with various forms of self-indulgence, and thus, 
while at school, become invalids for life. 

These also flatter themselves and deceive their friends, and even 
bring to some minds reproach upon the plan of study adopted in 
school, by the vain notion that intellectual labor has broken them 
down. Now school gymnastics must not be condemned on account 
of failure in such cases as these, where they have not a fair trial. 
Unless the parent sees to it that the child breathes good air, eats 
wholesome food, and takes regular and sufficient sleep, it is in vain 
to hope for much from these exercises. ‘Those pupils who enjoy the 
advantages just mentioned take hold of the exercises in school with 
the greatest zest, and receive from them the most profit. 

Shall we then discontinue gymnastics in school? By no means ; 
they are one step in the right direction towards the due cultivation 
of a sound body ; we may hope that the time will soon come when 
other steps will follow it. 

In teaching the branches of learning legally required, we all 
recognize great assistance in the codperation of home influence and 
the favor of an intelligent public sentiment. Give us the same 
help in imparting physical instruction, and we can hope to do much 
for the health and long life of our pupils, as well as for their 
intellectual development. P. 
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THE PHONIC SYSTEM OF READING. 


Art the late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, at Wor- 
cester, one gentleman is reported as saying, in objection to the 
phonic system of reading, that “ it contains nothing new.” 

What I claim as original in the phonic system is, that it pre- 
sents a reading text to the pupil, which, without changing the 
orthography of the language, without introducing any new letters, 
and with no such diversity from the common text of books as to 
make the transition difficult, is yet such as can be read entirely by 
ats sounds, provided the key is put in possession of the pupil ; a key 
which will give him the correct pronunciation of every word in the 
text. This key consists in the combined results of certain well known 
facts and principles in the language, which are here made to converge 
towards a general result; and the chief merit of the system, if it 
have any, is in this: that it obtains a new and valuable result by 
means more or less familiar to the student of English. Thus it 
completes the Roman alphabet by the addition of such digraphs as 
are known to represent elementary sounds as much as any letter in 
the alphabet. ‘Thus we get the true phonic alphabet of the lan- 
guage, and not merely its letters. 

It separates the syllables of words in the manner familiar in dic- 
tionaries, and according to an established principle of syllabic 
division, whereby short vowels are discriminated from long. 

It italicizes all silent letters, which, I think, is used in some 
spelling books. 

It marks certain exceptional sounds of letters in a manner famil- 
iar to those who consult Webster or Worcester. 

Now you will say there is nothing new in all this. So much 
the better.. But where will you find a text which, by the use of 
these familiar means, makes the English language phonic, or such 
as can be read purely by its sounds, and that without touching 
the great bug-bear of all phonetic systems, the orthography of the 
language? Where will you find a “‘ key to reading,” which, with 
the slight changes demanded by the “ phonic text,” can unlock 
every word in the language to the ear of its possessor? and this 
“‘ key ” so simple in its construction, that it can be mastered by any 
intelligent teacher in one lesson; by any intelligent foreigner in 
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ten lessons ; and by the common unlettered immigrants and negroes 
in thirty lessons. This has all been tested, and stands as fact, and 
no hypothesis. 

This, then, is the claim of the author: that with a “key” made 
up of simple and well-known truths, and by means of unobjection- 
able changes in the common printed text of books, a “ phonic 
text” can be presented to pupils in reading which can be taught 
to any one, who is reasonably intelligent, in from thirty to forty 
lessons. 

And this further is a discovery of the author: that the mass of 
words used as the staple of common conversation and reading are 
to be found in the first hundred pages of any familiar story ; and 
hence, if so much of the phonic text is well mastered by the pupil, 
that the copia verborum most necessary is thus obtained, and the 
transition to the common text and to other books can at once be 
made without difficulty. 

Now, somebody may have discovered all this before, and have 
put it to a practical test, as has been done with this system. But 
the “burden of proof” lies with such as make such assertions, 
All I have to say is this, that if such a system has been invented 
before, and practically applied to obtain such results, I have not 
had the slightest knowledge of the same, and therefore, in this-sense, 
it is *‘ original”? with me. Ifthe gentleman who made that asser- 


tion, not meaning it to be taken in any offensive sense, can never- 


theless prove it, it will not be the first time in the history of inven- 
tion that two or more students of nature and of the human mind 
have hit upon the same discovery. 

But what is the use, fellow teachers, in raising a dust about the 
originality of authorship in a method of instruction, which, if it 
can accomplish the half of what is claimed for it, is indeed a great 
gift to those who have an honorable and humane desire for the 
elevation of the great mass of our unlettered countrymen ; which 
opens the gates of knowledge to those who otherwise could never 
enter over the threshold? For it is well known to those who are 
conversant with this subject, that, unless we can improve our meth- 
ods of teaching reading far above our present standard, it will 


be impossible to bring even the children of the lower stratum of 


the laboring population of this country within the benefits of our 
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common schools ; for they cannot be kept there long enough. The 
exigencies of their life draw them away from the schools at the age 
of ten or twelve, when they must go to work. 

By this time they can scarcely get to the familiar use of the 
mere instrument of knowledge in reading, and that with so much 
toil and repulsive labor as to kill in them the love of knowledge. 
At any rate, they have to leave school with habits or associations 
unfavorable to the pursuit of knowledge ; not even in the fair pos- 
session of the first instrumentality reaching it. Can we wonder 
that they gravitate towards brutish ignorance? Thus the State loses 
a large part of the expense and toil bestowed on its common 
schools. 

But those of us who are looking with some apprehension to the 
political and social system of our country, as affected by the great 
influx of unlettered foreigners and the great mass of colored freedmen 
and their wives and children now thrown as an additional weight 
upon the moral resources of the country, and who look with deep 
commiseration and sympathy upon this mass of helpless ignorance 
and child-like dependence, what a depressing feeling it is that we 
cannot so much as introduce this great mass of humanity to Amer- 
ican liberty and Christianity, except by an entrance so narrow, 
long, and tortuous, that the “ labyrinth of Crete ” is a plain path in 
comparison. And if one should say he has found a “clew” to 
this labyrinth, should not teachers, above all others, be willing to 
examine and to test it? The author of this system. makes no 
monopoly of it, and has no pecuniary interest to serve. There it 
is, within the reach of every teacher,” who needs but the under- 
standing of it, and a blackboard in order to teach any class, in a 
short time, to read the phonic text. The New Testament, about 
to be published in the phonic text, will furnish the book necessary 
to make the pupil acquainted with the common staple of words. 
This can be done in one-tenth of the time usually employed in 
teaching reading, so far as to enable any one to read a common book 
or newspaper with facility. Try it, teachers, and vindicate your 
position as leaders and guides in the paths of knowledge. 

J. C. Zacuos. 

West Newton, Nov. 25th, 1864. 
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LETTER OF MR. JOSHUA BATES ON MR. aa iaces 
SCHOOL-DAYS. 


RicHarp FroruincHam, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—In a recent conversation relating to our mutual 
friend, the late Rev. T. Starr King, you requested me to furnish 
you with some reminiscences of the school-days of that most re- 
markable and gifted man. I most cheerfully comply, not only 
from my sincere love of the man, but also from the consideration 
that some impressions I may communicate will be an incentive to 
the young to imitate, at least in some degree, his virtues; and to 
be cheered on to duty by the example of a life of such singular 
purity and simplicity, activity and usefulness. 

I well remember the first entrance of that interesting boy, T. 
Starr King, to the school under my charge: his gentleness of man- 
ner, his beaming eye, his expressive face, his whole bearing and 
demeanor, come up with all their freshness in delightful remem- 
brance. He immediately impressed me as a lad of uncommon 
promise ; and so soon did he give evidence of superior endowments, 
that I at once took the liveliest interest in his success. I soon 
found that his mind grasped and comprehended with wonderful 
acumen every subject presented to his consideration. As a scholar, 
young as he was, he took the foremost rank in a class of lads 
remarkable for talent, and many of whom have in later years held 
important positions in civil and political life. 

His recitations in the English department were remarkably clear 
and methodical; showing such a grasp of mind in expression of 
thought, as at once conveyed the impression of maturity in mental 
acquisition far beyond his years. ; 

In the classics he excelled. For accuracy of translation, and 
beauty of diction, I have never known his superior in the school- 
room. His confidence, his self-possession, sweetness of voice, and 
beauty in translating, always gave a charm and freshness to his 
lessons. Often, as 1 remember his recitations in Cicero and Virgil, 
have I called to mind a remark made by my late venerated father, 
in speaking of the celebrated Buckminster, his college classmate, — 
that, on the morning of examination for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege, young Buckminster, a lad of thirteen years, arose for his 
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examination ; and with such freedom of translation, beauty of lan- 
guage, richness in intonation of voice, accomplished his allotted 
task, that professor and pupils were completely entranced in won- 
der and delight. In composition, I think I can truthfully say, I 
never had a pupil his equal; one so systematic and methodical in 
logical conélusions, in vigor of thought, and choice selection of 
language for the illustration of any subject given out for his inves- 
tigation. Among the many themes assigned to him on different 
occasions, I well remember one on the “‘ Character of Washirgton,”’ 
first written in English, and then transposed into Latin, when he 
was only about thirteen years of age. So favorably did this impress 
me, that I took occasion to hand it to two distinguished scholars 
for perusal; both of whom pronounced it a remarkable production * 
for one so young. 

His declamations were always given with much accuracy, force 
of expression, sweetness and clearness in articulation, and in an 
impressive and graceful manner. Many, in later years, who have 
heard him in the lecture-room and the pulpit, have noticed and 
been delighted with that eloquence in matter, and style of delivery, 
which so often gave such peculiar charm and fascination to all his 
declamatory exercises in the school-room. 

The chief and distinguishing characteristic, however, of his 
school-life, consisted in his sincerity, purity of heart, honesty of 
purpose, and uniformly gentlemanly deportment. I can call to 
remembrance no act or word in his school-days to censure or dis- 
approve. Always cheerful, industrious, and conscientious, he left 
no duty unperformed, but lived up to all the requirements of the 
school-room with the most scrupulous exactness. I always felt 
that I had at least one pupil whose whole influence was on the side 
of nobleness, justice, and truth ; and whose example in all respects, 
by the wayside, on the play-ground, and in the school-room, was 
exerted in sustaining and upholding wise and judicious regulations ; 
which to every teacher is a source of unmingled pleasure. Dr. 
Arnold, the late celebrated teacher of the Rugby school, said, that, 
when his pupils went with him in heart and influence, there was 
no post in England he would prefer to the one he occupied. If 
our departed friend had been a member of his distinguished school, 
f venture nothing in asserting that no one of his pupils would have 
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had a firmer place in his affections, if from no other consideration 
than this, —that he would have been always found foremost in 
conscientiously doing all in his power to exert an influence in sus- 
taining, in letter and spirit, the regulations of the school-room, and 
the requirements of the teacher ; and, in his in and out door exam- 
ple, always illustrating in word and deed whatsoever things are 
pure, lovely, honest, and of good report. 

After Mr. King closed his connection with school, the pleasant 
relations that had always existed between us, as teacher and pupil, 
continued in all their freshness and confidence. We often met in 
public and private, and always with mutual pleasure. His course 
of study, his present pursuits, and his plans for future life, were 


‘ explained and expressed with that frankness and simplicity which 


was a chief characteristic of his earnest and confiding nature. A 
short time after his settlement over the Hollis Street Church, in 
Boston, he was appointed chairman of the committee on the school 
over which I now preside. His visits were frequent, pleasant, and 
profitable to all concerned. I can never forget the lively interest 
he always manifested in everything pertaining to the best welfare 
of the school; and I have no doubt many of my former pupils 
remember with much interest and profit the tender and soul-stir- 
ring appeals he so touchingly made, in his most welcome visits, on 
the importance of appreciating their many privileges, and faithfully 
performing all school-duties, so that they might in the future enter 
upon the active duties of life, Christian citizens, men pure in heart, 
strong in mind, healthy in body, obedient subjects, wise rulers. 

The life of Mr. King, from early youth to the grave, was always 
sincere, pure, enthusiastic. His earnest nature, his glorious aspira- 
tions, his love of the true and the beautiful, his honesty of heart 
in all he said and did, gave a peculiar charm to his eventful life. 
He constantly exemplified, in all he did, that principle and moral 
thoughtfulness were the controlling motives of action. 

He wielded, at all times and under all circumstances, a moral 
power, and maintained and ever exhibited a force of character, a 
determination to carry out pfinciples, a consecration to his work, a 
complete abandonment of self in the discharge of duty, which con- 
vinced every one of the uprightness and purity of his intentions. 
The true humility and the unaffected simplicity of a life of such 
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unresting diligence gave a daily and living enforcement to the 
truth, that ‘¢ life is real, life is earnest.” 

The emanation from his example permeated the atmosphere 
around him ; and others could not help being invigorated with the 
belief that they, in some measure, should go and do likewise. His 
name will ever be fragrant in our memory ; and his spirit, grateful 
as the breath of morning, will perpetuate his fame and influence. 
Called thus suddenly and young from scenes of influence and activ- 
ity, leaving an aching void in many a heart, we can all, in submis- 
sion and trust, most truthfully say of our departed friend, that 
‘«‘ That life was long which answered life’s great ends.” 

I am yours most truly, 
JosHua Barss. 

Boston, April 15th, 1864. 





MAKING TEACHING PRACTICAL. 


Ir takes only a short lifetime to convince one that set rules 
amount to little as a governing power ; consequently a person who 
should say that a practical teacher must be this, or must do that, 
would take the stand, that, with Raphael’s pallet and colors, we could 
all paint Madonnas. ° 

A sure test that our public schools fail somewhat in practical 
instruction is found in the existence of many private establishments 
whose boast is that their teaching is adapted to life, and that men 
can there educate their sons and daughters for immediate useful- 
ness in society. It has been claimed, and perhaps justly too, that 
in the public schools the memory is over-exercised and the judg- 
ment neglected ; that scholars are not led to inquire into causes, 
but spend their time in storing the memory with dry facts. 

It is a significant fact, that while our boys and girls study gram- 
mar for years, many men and women go about murdering the 
Queen’s English, and little Bobby, who has been through Green- 
leaf, cannot estimate the cost of his father’s fowls, because in his 
arithmetic there were no examples with “turkeys in ’em!” 

It is my object to make a few suggestions with reference to apply- 
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ing the common branches to use. . In my experience the constant 
requirement of definitions is of vast importance, not only in connec- 
tion with spelling, but in all other branches. If an uncommon or 
difficult word occurs in grammar or geography, inquire what it 
means ; if nobody knows, find out what somebody thinks, and you 
will often stumble on more ignorance than you anticipate. I found 
a boy one day who thought “ incorrigible” meant “ splendid ;” and 
stopping a very glib recitation on noted towns, to inquire what the 
“cutlery” was for which Sheffield is noted, I was answered 
unhesitatingly, “A kind of fish! ” 

Another scholar made the remarkable statement that the “ infer- 
nal trade of England was considerable;”’ and yet another defined 
a participle as having the “ destruction of an adjective.” 

A scholar once made to see such errors in their truly ludicrous 
light, has gained somewhat, at least, in practical education. In 
arithmetic, every principle, if possible, should be applied to real 
objects. In ‘compound numbers,” ask the pupils to draw an inch 
on the board, and see how various will be the results. Set them to 
guessing on the length of the table, the area of the room, and the 
number of cords of wood it would hold, etc. In “ insurance,” in- 
sure the school-house ; and in “ taxes,” endow scholars with ima- 
ginary property, and tax it. In “bills,” take two boys for a firm, 
and another for a purchaser. A boy begins to feel business-like 
ciphering under his own name, when John Smith’s transactions 
might fail to interest him. 

Let your students in geography take imaginary journeys and 
voyages. George William Curtis says, «‘ Some people go over four 
thousand miles to see Italy, and fail to see it; and others stay at 
home in their chamber and see more than Italy. I have often won- 
dered if Bayard Taylor didn’t get his passion for travel from some 
enthusiastic teacher who made geography something more than 
‘* dry bones.” 

Never allow an ungrammatical expression to pass unnoticed. 
Try to make your pupil appreciate that “ had n’t ought,” “ should 
have did,” and similar expressions, will tend more to stamp him as 
ill-bred than a shabby coat or seedy hat. Children will soon learn 
to criticise each other, and that will save you labor. 

Make yourself thoroughly understood by using simple language. 
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Scholars cannot obey you when they do not know what you want. 
To be a model of speech before them, you need not interlard your 
conversation with French idioms, or voluminous polysyllables. 
«‘ Epitomize your lessons to your parents at night, dear children,” 
said a noted Massachusetts educator to my scholars not long since. 
‘Two hundred eyes rolled around in wonder, and at recess earnest 
inquiries were instituted as to what Mr. N. meant by “ pittom- 
izing!” 

I am often reminded, by teachers’ remarks in school, of the den- 
tist, who, when asked whether his teeth were good for anything to 
eat with, replied, “ Madam, mastication can be performed in a man- 
ner scarcely exceeded by Nature herself.” ‘ Yes, I know that,” 
she replied, ‘* but can a body eat with ’em ?” 

Making education practical is not always an easy task. Children 
are not all angelic, and the greatest tact in teaching fails to furnish 
brains. Pains in teaching sometimes seems a thankless task, and 
sometimes it is. ‘lhe papers teem with children’s blunders which 
the uninitiated look upon as manufactured jokes, but which teach- 
ers recognize as personal experience, only too real. 

These are ludicrous discouragements, and happy the teacher who 
has no other. Do not deceive yourself as to your pupils’ general 
knowledge. I was told lately that Peter the Great was still Czar of 
Russia ; and last week, in a class of twenty, ten did not know who 
was Governor of Massachusetts. Finally, one brightened up won- 
derfully, and exclaimed, “George N. Briggs is. Father has got 
his picture at home in governor’s clothes!” Your scholars should 
read the daily papers ; and they will, if you occasionally call their 
attention to them by reading interesting extracts. 

To be a thoroughly practical teacher, one might well know every- 
thing, but that is impossible. If we impart willingly what we 
know, little or much, we at least do our duty. If we endeavor to 
let our pupils know all about a subject which we know ourselves, 
we cannot wholly fail in our efforts to be practical. 

If one way fails, try another. Variety is really the spice of 
children’s life; and there are a thousand pleasant ways of getting 
knowledge into a child’s head, without his suspecting what you are 
about. 

Teachers who aim at the best success must be contented to make 
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a sort of mental siéve of themselves; or as the old Italian proverb 
has it, they must be “ like candles, which, in lighting others, are 
themselves consumed.” ‘The Arabs express beautifully the teach- 
er’s duty in their saying, “ Do good, and throw it into the sea. If 
the fishes do not see it, God will.” ©. 


HAVE PATIENCE WITH THE BOYS. 


GENERAL Towne once taught a school in Sturbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, when a father applied to him to take charge of a son, who, 
he frankly admitted, had given him a great deal of vexation. He 
had been placed with several instructors, to no good purpose: he 
seemed to be stupid, and the father feared the boy would never 
* This interview caused the instructor to 
suspect that the father—not a case without a precedent — had 
conceived a prejudice against the boy; and this suspicion was 
strengthened by his subdued appearance in his father’s presence, 


“come. to anything. 


and by the coldness and indifference of the father’s manner when 
taking leave of his son. After the father had gone, the instructor 
called the boy, and, with a smile of encouragement, put a book into 
his hands, and asked: him to read. The lad took the book with 
nervous fingers, and with a tremulous voice proceeded to comply. 
After reading half a page, continually turning his eyes from the 
book to the teacher, he was told to stop, which he did, at the same 
time dodging his head in a singular manner. Upon being asked 
why he did so, he replied, “« I thought you would beat me.” The 
instructor assured him he was in no danger of being beaten for the 
few mistakes he had made; and when the teacher said, with a 
smile, “I believe you mean to be a good boy,” the tears that filled 
his eyes were demonstrative. ‘The intelligent teacher compre- 
hended the case. He was right. Encouragement and gentle dis- 
cipline produced their fruits. The boy progressed rapidly; and 
the father’s surprise may be imagined, at the teacher’s assurance in 
due time that his pupil was a lad of uncommon promise, and his 
conviction, that, with the advantages of a good education, this poor, 


brow-beaten boy would distinguish himself in after-life. Upon 
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this suggestion he was sent to college. The result is a matter of 
history. Gov. William Marcy of New York —he was the boy 
— never omitted on any fair occasion to express his deep sense of 
gratitude to his instructor. — Boston Transcript. 


AN interesting discovery has just been made at Angerville, 
France, in a property belonging to M. Berryer. A laborer, in 
digging, brought to light a stone coffin, in the form of an angel, 
containing the remains of a human skeleton reduced to dust. 
Several articles of value were likewise in the coffin. M. Berryer, 
unfortunately, was not at once apprised of the discovery. But he 
succeeded in recovering a large bronze bowl, beautifully sculp- 
tured; the fragments of a silver basin, completely oxydized; a 
large chased gold ring, but wanting the stone which had been set 
in it (this was a work of the Lower Empire); a very large horn 
comb, richly ornamented ; some broken glass vessels; and a coin 
of the realm of the Emperor Gratian. ‘This coffin, discovered 
not far from a very ancient road, appears not to have been alone. 
M. Berryer has given orders to dig the ground all around, to dis- 
cover whether it was not a burial-place of the last period of Roman 
dominion in Gaul. 


HOW SHALL PERFECT LESSONS BE SECURED ? 


THE above question is asked by a “teacher,” and it is a per- 
tinent one; but we can give no unvarying method. ‘The teacher 
must endeavor to bring various motives to bear. We have time 
now merely to say, — 

1. Cause your pupils to feel that the lessons given them are not 
given as tasks, but as exercises for their good. 

2. Make the recitations interesting. By means of illustration 
and anecdote, awaken an interest in the subject, and increase a 
desire to know more. 


3. Assign lessons that can be learned, and then insist that they 
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learned. Make your pupils feel that you require of them no 
more than they can perform; and then make them feel, by your 
persistent course, that you will not be satisfied with anything short 
of a good recitation. 

4. Keep a daily record of the recitations for the inspection of 
visitors, and occasionally send a statement to parents. 

Above all, by your own interest and enthusiasm in school-work, 
seek to inspire your pupils with a spirit of earnestness which will 
not allow them to feel satisfied at the end of a day if their lessons 
have not been well learned and accurately recited. 

But, after all, it must be admitted, that in nearly every school 
there may be found some pupils who are incorrigibly dull and list- 
less, and in whom it will be almost impossible, in any ordinary 
way, to awaken any ambition or desire to learn. Make sucha 
careful study, and see if you cannot find some avenue by which 
you may reach them and awaken an interest. Try your skill; and 
if your patience is tried at the same time, be careful not to let it 
become exhausted. ‘The patient worker will find his reward. — 
Conn. Common-School Journal. 


«Wuy, neighbor Simple,” said Mr. Farsight, one bright July 
morning, when Mr. Simple was mowing in a lot, where the grass 
stood so thinly, that the spires looked lonesome, — “ why, neigh- 
bor Simple, you had a fine lot here, with a strong soil; but your 
blades of grass are so far apart, that they might grow into hoop- 
poles, and not crowd each other.” ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Simple, “ I’ve 
been thinking I was almost a fool; for I ought to have sowed a 
bushel of good hay-seed upon this piece: but the truth is, I bought 
only a peck, and so I scattered it about so much the thinner, and 
now I see I’ve lost a ton or two of hay by it.” Well,” said Mr. 
Farsight, “don’t you think you was about as near being a fool, 
when you voted, last town-meeting, against granting any more 
school money for sowing the seeds of knowledge in the minds of 
the children, as you was when you scattered a peck of hay-seed, 
when you ought to have sowed a bushel? Now, remember, neigh- 
bor Simple, what I tell you, —next year, wherever there is not 
grass in this lot, there’ll be weeds.” 
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“GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 


A sAGActous gentleman of African origin once made this profound observation : 
“ Blessed is de man dat don’t ’spect nothin’, cuz he aint gwine to be disappinted.” 
This may be very comforting philosophy for people who belong to the genus Toots; 
but we do believe that Dickens’s man, who indulged in “ great expectations,” 
derived therefrom more than pleasure enough to compensate for his final disap- 
pointment. At any rate, ladies and gentlemen, readers of the Massachusetts 
Teacher, — all of whom we are glad to welcome to our sanctum, by a stretch of the 
imagination indefinitely enlarged for this occasion, — at any rate we choose to draw 
a large portion of our happiness in this world from our expectations. 

And now that we have you all so cosily seated in our arm-chairs and on our lux- 
urious sofa — pray don’t mention hyperboles — your countenance written all over 
in glowing characters with “ Happy new year!” we feel just like chatting with 
you a few minutes, in our most genial way, about our great expectations, and what 
we suppose are your expectations, in reference to the Massachusetts Teacher for 
1865. ° 

What do we editors of said journal expect? What do you, its readers, expect ? 
Those are the questions. We proceed to reply in systematic order, ab ovo ad 
pomum —a valuable figure at the present prices of eggs and apples. 

Imprimis, what do we expect? We expect, first of all, to do a large amount of 
work for very small pay; or, aliis verbis, our work will be allopathic, our pay 
homeeopathie, illustrating our medical impartiality. 

We expect to spend several evenings in each month preparing excellent articles 
for your entertainment, instruction, or discipline, at times, perhaps, when our wea- 
ried brains will beg for rest, and will work only upon sheer compulsion. 

We expect to examine closely every page, every paragraph, every sentence, every 
word, every letter, and every punctuation mark, in every monthly number — a work 
which will occupy several more evenings of each month. Now, good friends, we 
suspect that some of you think you do well when you devote half an hour to a 
cursory perusal of your monthly T'eacher. Read one number letter by letter, and 
see if you find the work pleasant. 

We expect to go to 112 Congress Street, where the printer and his devils do 
dwell, times without number, at a large cost of time, patience, and sole-leather. 

We expect that, do the best we can, some of you readers will fail to be quite 
satisfied. Some will complain of our articles as too heavy, some as too trifling, 
some as not practical, some as not profoundly theoretical, some as too general, some 
as too particular; in a word, the very qualities which will command the approval of 
many of you will be disliked by many others; but, “Vii disputandum de gusti-bus, 
as said the man who was chasing a shocking bad hat in a gale of wind. 
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We expect, in spite of thé labors and trials and vexations and botherations 
attending our editorial functions, to derive real profit and pleasure from them. 
There is true pleasure in honestly trying to do good. There is genuine profit in 
exercising one’s faculties, humble though they be. Both pleasure and profit flow 
from mutual intercourse between those who are devoted to any noble calling. We 
expect no small amount of happiness from the kindly words and generous codper- 
ation of many of you ladies, and of you gentlemen, believing that you sympathize 
with us in our efforts, and that you will gladly do what you can to promote their 
success. So much for our expectations: now for yours. 

You all doubtless expect that those who have been deputized to edit the Mas- 
sachuselts Teacher will perform their duty faithfully, according to the best of their 
ability. That is reasonable; they ought to, and certainly will, endeavor to do so, 

You expect that the T'eacher will come promptly, and that it will be worth read- 
ing when received. Well, that is just. 

But some of you, it is feared, expect that every number will be made just to 
suit your individual wants, taste, and opinions. What you need you think every- 
body needs; what suits your notions of taste and propriety must suit others; what 
accords with your opinions must be right, you think; and opposite views you 
sharply condemn, and perhaps wonder that anybody can be so foolish as to hate 
them. ‘This we submit is not right or reasonable. The wants, tastes, and opinions 
of all should be respected, and, so far as practicable, they shall be fairly met. 

But again, some of you, we apprehend, judging from past experience, expect that 
the managers of your periodical will do all they can for you while you do absolutely 
nothing for them. ou claim and exercise the prerogative of critics and grumblers, 
and never doa thing to help or encourage those who gratuitously perform your 
work, Such expectations are by no means fair. 

But —a pleasant “but” this time—many of you expect and intend to be 
thorough-going friends of the Teacher. You will read it to obtain from it all the 
good you can. You will accept with gratitude what shall seem to you of worth; 
and will charitably excuse whatever faults you shall discover. You will give your 
sympathies, your good wishes, your hearty codperation, to your servants who so 
much need, and will so highly prize, your influence and support. All these things, 
and other things like unto them, you expect to do. Be assured that every helping 
hand extended to us will be grasped with a heartiness that shall tell its own story 
of gratitude. 

That is all we have to say at present, kind friends. If you expected something 
more or better, your “ great expectations ” must go away disappointed. 

Thanking you for your patient attention, we bid you good day, and a happy 
new year ! 





WE are indebted to the kindness of Hon. Richard Frothingham for permission 
to extract, from his “Tribute to Thomas Starr King,” the beautiful letter of Mr. 
Joshua Bates in memory of his former pupil. The many friends and admirers of 
that brilliant orator and noble patriot, Thomas Starr King, will find in Mr. Froth- 
ngham’s volume a fitting tribute to a pure and exalted character. 
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AN INTERESTING ARTICLE. 


INTERESTING because it concerns the good name of you Massachusetts teachers, 
and the existence of your own educational organ — the Massachusetts Teacher. 

In our December number the hope was expressed, that it would not be necessary 
td increase the subscription price of our journal. Since then we have carefully 
counted the cost of publication for 1864, and have ascertained beyond a doubt that 
every copy of the Teacher cost considerably more than the dollar which was paid 
for it; and yet the printer assures us that he has of late lost money upon his con- 
tract. On making careful inquiries, we have become satisfied that the subscription 
price of the Teacher must be raised, or its publication must be suspended, Last 
year, the printing cost us fifty cents per thousand ems; this year the demand is 
seventy-five cents per thousand, The paper we use cost formerly eleven cents a 
pound; now it costs about thirty-five cents. Under these circumstances, it must 
be patent to every one that the T'eacher cannot be issued at one dollar a year with- 
out plunging deeply into debt. 

Now we, who have the misfortune to be responsible for the publication of this 
journal, are willing to devote our time and strength to the work, without asking 
one cent of pay; but we do not think it right to assume pecuniary liabilities which 
we cannot readily meet. We have therefore very reluctantly decided to do, what 
similar periodicals did long ago, — advance the subscription price. Hereafter the 
terms for the Massachusetts Teacher will be one dollar and a half a year, payable 
in advance. At this price it will just about pay its way. 

We earnestly and confidently hope, that none of our present subscribers will be 
dissuaded from standing by their organ, in consequence of the advanced rate. 
Certainly we all owe something to the literature of our profession; and, surely, no 
genuine teacher in Massachusetts is willing to say to his or her fellow teachers, “1 
will not give one half-cent a day for educational reading, or to sustain the only rec- 
ognized organ of the teachers of this Commonwealth.” On the contrary, we pre- 
fer to believe that all our old friends will cheerfully acknowledge the necessity of 
the proposed advance, and, in addition to leaving their own names on our books, 
will use their influence to subjoin many new ones. 

Receipts already given will, of course, hold good for the time specified. Shouid 
any person who has recently paid only a dollar, prefer, on the strength of the facts 
named, to pay the advanced price, why, certainly, he can be allowed to do so. 


MEETING AT EDUCATIONAL ROOMS, 


Dec. 17th. Wm. E. Sheldon, Esq., in the chair. Subject of discussion: To what 
extent should scholars be required to recite in the precise language of the text- 
book ? 

Mr. Walton, of Lawrence, referred to a teacher who required her pupils to learn 
the exact words of the book, because “ otherwise they could not recite in concert.” 
He argued that the great object of recitations is to cultivate the judgment. In 
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some cases it might be well to require the given words, but ordinarily only the 
ideas should be expected. 

Mr. Geo, K, Daniell, Jr., of Ashland, said that the words of the book ought to 
be required; that they had been prepared with care, were more accurate than any 
a child could give, and would train him to a correct use of language by serving an 
models of expression; that it was the teacher's duty to see that the words were 
understood. 

Mr. Leander Waterman, of Milton, said that some facts and truths should be 
recited verbatim; that usually only the ideas of a lesson should be demanded ; 
tha: he would have special exercises for the cultivation of the memory; that he 
would have the pupil recite in his own words in order to show how well he under- 
stood his lesson, and for the purpose of obtaining experience in the proper use of 
language. He mentioned an instance of a girl who could demonstrate a proposi- 
tion in geometry finely, so long as the figure and letters were unchanged; but 
when these were altered, she utterly failed. 

Mr. Wm. E. Sheldon, the chairman, alluded toa school of fifty girls, all of 
whom could define a peninsula in the words of the geography, while only five of 
them could point out a peninsula upon the map. 

He then gave an interesting account of his method of teaching geography by 
topics, showing how he would teach it without requiring the children to commit 
words to memory. He thought he could save, by this method, two years out of 
seven, 

Mr. Grant Daniell, of Dorchester, had been troubled by children, who, in reciting 
history, persisted in givimg the words of the text. “I don’t remember how the 
sentence begins” was a common expression, showing that the mind was busied 
with the words, and not with the facts and principles of history. He referred to 
a certain exercise in grammar. A boy said in the words of the text, “ Either is a 
conjunction used to awaken expectations of an additional element.” Only one 
member of the class could give any notion of what the statement meant, and that 
one said it meant that “ something was coming.” 

Mr. Philbrick, superintendent of schools in Boston, urged that the rules of 
arithmetic and grammar should be learned in the words of the book. It wasa 
question whether the meaning of the rules should be given before or after the 
rules were given. Rules must be exact, as the change of a word might change 
the meaning. Arithmetic might be well taught without giving a single rule. 
Much time was wasted in school in repeating words without a comprehension of 
their meaning. It was difficult to recite from a very condensed history, like 
Worcester’s, otherwise than in the words of the book. Arithmetic might be recited 
so rapidly as to show that it was a mere memoriter exercise, destitute of reasoning. 
He spoke of two ways he had seen of teaching geography ; one in which the whole 
book was memorized, the other in which the pupils took everything from the 
teacher, The latter turned out the best. He would not say that all could do it; 
but the difference in favor of the latter was “ immense.” 

Upon the whole, he would recommend a medium course; would not discard 
text-books, but would use them wisely. 

Mr. J. F. Claflin was appointed chairman for the next meeting. He announced 
as the subject for discussion, What is the legitimate influence of a teacher upon 
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scholars outside of the school-room, and what are the best methods of exerting that 
influence ? 


Mr. George K. Daniell, Jr., will give a practical exercise in geography, and Mr. 
Grant Daniell will give one in Latin. 

The meeting will be held on Saturday afternoon, January 7th, commencing 
promptly at two and a half o’clock. 

All teachers are invited to be present. 


EDUCATIONAL ROOM, 


We are happy to announce that arrangements have been made whereby the 
room will hereafter be open every day of the week, except Sunday; and that a 
person will constantly be present, to attend to any calls that shall be made in 
reference to the Massachuselts Teacher, the State Teachers’ Association, or the 
American Institute of Instruction. These arrangements provide, also, for the 
prompt delivery of the Massachusetts T'eacher to its subscribers. 

Teachers wil] find at the room a goodly number of valuable educational works, 
including standard authors, and numerous school text-books, the free use of which 
may be enjoyed in the room. The books are not to be taken away. We take 
this opportunity to urgently request those persons, who have in their possession 
books that belong to the room, to return them without delay. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association was 
held in Worcester, at the City Hall, on Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 21st and 22d. 
On Monday, at eleven o'clock, A. M., the meeting was called to order by Wm. FE. 
Sheldon, Esq., the president. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Sweetser of Wor- 
cester. 

A committee, consisting of one gentleman from each county, was appointed to 
nominate a list of officés for the next year. 

A committee was appointed to prepare resolutions in relation to deceased mem- 
bers. Messrs. Northrop of Saxonville; Stearns of Boston, and Greene of Wor- 
cester, were placed on the committee. 

The expediency of changing the time of holding the annual meeting having 
been briefly discussed, the subject was referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Northrop, Hagar, and Greene. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The president gave his annual address. He congratulated the association 
upon its continued prosperity, and gave a sketch of its origin and history. The 
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effect of the state of the country upon the cause of education in the State was 
referred to, and the fact that the State appropriations for schools have not fallen 
off, while the treasury has been so largely taxed for the maintenance of the Union, 
was given as an evidence of the interest felt by legislators in the cause of popular 
instruction. The usefulness of teachers’ associations was ably defended, and the 
nobility, responsibility, and honor of the teacher’s profession was claimed as second 
to no other in importance, in its influence on public instruction and public morals. 
In closing, the president urged further zeal and effort, both in the school-room and 
in society, to develop higher ideas and more liberal support for the cause of pop- 
ular education. 

Harris R. Greene, Esq., principal of the Worcester High School, then delivered 
an able and scholarly address on “ Moral training in schools.” 

After the address, the subject of “Special preparation in the science of teaching ” 
was discussed by Professor Crosby, of Salem, who said he was glad to see the ques- 
tion proposed in the manner it had been. The very question presumed that 
there was a science of teaching, which was, years ago, doubted and ignored ; 
and that there was such a thing as special preparation in the science of teach- 
ing, and that it was worthy of consideration. Laying aside the question of 
the importance and value of special preparation as a foregone issue, the inquiry 
must then be, how this special training is to be conducted. In an old edition of 
the Latin grammar, there was a rule which remains, with variations of phraseology, 
in our present text-books, that “ Verbs of asking and teaching govern two accusa- 
tives, — as, for instance, Johannes Marcum grammaticam docet” (John teaches 
Mark grammar). This seemed to present the outline of the questions suggested 
by this subject. There were three subjects brought forward. First, John teaches. 
What should John be? How should theeteacher gain an intellectual and moral 
power, so that he shall be an original force in the school room and in the commu- 
nity? The most essential thing of all in the preparation of the teacher seemed to 
be the general culture and invigoration of that teacher. It was not by any 
mechanical method that this or that science was to be taught, but the teacher must 
learn to observe the circumstances of any case, to think for himself,and reason 
from his observations by what means he might best secure the end aimed at, and 
change year after year his method if necessary, in accordance with the demands of 
a community, and be able to lead on others, by his own inherent force, in their 
several parts. 

Next, Marcus was to be considered. It must be ascertained who was to be 
taught. For unless it were known what powers and moves the pupil had, the 
teacher would not know how those powers were to be developed, nor what to 
appeal to. The teacher must therefore understand human nature; both the phys- 
ical nature of the child and the laws that govern the intellectual powers, and how 
these powers could be brought out, strengthened, cultivated, refined, and harmon- 
ized. He must know in what true moral excellence consists, what are the sensi- 
bilities common to the child, and the various emotions, desires, and affections that 
have their lodgement in his bosom. 

A third part of the sentence was grammaticam. The science of teaching must 
have respect to the branches to be taught, as well as to the pupils. In this con- 
nection, the habit of obliging pupils to commit long lists of adverbs, conjunctions, 
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etc., from the grammar, and to learn long lists of figures, and apply these figures 
to certain names of places given in the text-books of geography, was opposed, 
There seemed to be much taught in our schools, under the name of geography, 
which belonged only to the science of “ gazetteer-ology.” It was necessary, there- 
fore, to understand what belonged properly to each science, and in what way it was 
to be taught. Upon all these points he hoped those present would express 
themselves freely. 

Mr. Bigelow, of the Framingham Normal School, was introduced. He argued 
in favor of attaching more importance to the special preparation necessary for the 
successful teacher. The necessity of getting ready beforehand was seen in almost 
every department of the pursuits of life. The physician, the counsellor, the archi- 
tect, the carpenter, were qualified for their several occupations by special training ; 
and if a man wanted something done which he was not able to do himself, he went 
directly to the professional man, instead of applying hap-hazard. The necessity of 
preparation or experience was also strikingly illustrated in the legislature, where 
the importance of experience was being felt, and the custom of continual rotation 
being modified ina degree. And if this preparation was necessary in those things 
which concerned our health, our lives, our wills, our pockets, or our houses, and 
the complications of general civil business, it seemed quite as important that there 
should be special preparation in that which concerned the inner and higher life. 
And as to the sculptor the discipline of precept and practice was essential, so to 
the teacher, who likewise received the material upon which he worked pure from 
the Deity, it was still more vitally important that he be qualified to work out the 
development of a noble nature. 

The president stated that the great and only question, in the minds of those who 
had proposed the subject for the discussion, was whether special preparation in the 
science of teaching, as developed in the normal schools of the Commonwealth, did 
really meet the wants of the community in reference to teachers. 

Mr. Hammond, of Monson, remarked that he did not understand that it had been 
directly stated that there was a system of training being put in practice. Attempts 
had been made to develop the principles of what is called the science of teaching, 
and he desired to know if there was any such thing as that in the normal schools. 
There must be first a knowledge of the things to be taught, and‘ then a facility in 
instructing others; and it was a matter of doubt whether the latter part was a 
thing that could be imparted. The teacher was born, and not moulded into shape. 
If the normal school meant anything, it conveyed the impression to the popdlar 
mind that there was a certain science which transformed the candidate for the pro- 
fession into a condition enabling him to do his work. He desired to know what the 
science of teaching inferred in this topic was, and what its principles and methods 
were. 

Mr. Boyden, of Bridgewater, said that, although he could not undertake to answer 
all the questions which had been proposed, yet of a few things he was quite certain ; 
and one thing was, that any young man or woman who proposed to enter the pro- 
fession of a teacher was better prepared to enter that work after having carefully 
studied the whole subject, and considered those questions critically which had been 
proposed by Prof. Crosby. It was not to be expected that every person could be 
made a good teacher. There were natural qualifications that must exist in the 
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individual ; but that everything was natural, he did not believe, but that, on the 
contrary, a great deal was only to be acquired. Without attempting to define what 
the science of teaching was, he supposed it to be agreed to by all, that there were 
many branches which were taught in conformity with certain fundamental princi- 
ples; and the better those were understood, the better one was prepared to apply 
the knowledge requisite. The teacher must know what was to be taught, and also 
who was to be taught, and must be able to be a true guide to the pupil; for the 
teacher, whatever he might be, was sure to impress himself more or less upon his 
pupils. In his own experience in the curriculum of the normal school, the whole 
subject of the studies which he had been over as a pupil was opened up in a new 
light; and whatever success he had attained in teaching, he felt to be due to the 
normal schools. 

Mr. Northrop, of Saxonville, believed that thorough scholarship was the first 
qualification of the teacher, and that the normal schools were entering upon that 
ground. The important question, intellectually speaking, was as to the object of 
education, whether it be acquisition, or culture and discipline. Acquisition was more 
rapid when the methods adopted were applied in reference to discipline, and that 
was one ofthe cardinal principles applied in the normal schools. Another question 
there discussed was as to what are the faculties of the mind. A third question 
was respecting the order in which the facilities of the mind were to be addressed 
and developed. To his own mind these questions seemed to be of great importance. 
Injury, lasting as life, was frequently done by attempting to develop the reflective 
faculties when only the perceptive faculties were at work. There was another 
question in regard to what was educational in each school study. In his own 
judgment, that teacher would succeed far better who took up grammar, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and even spelling, with a definite end of training the mind. 
The normal schools might not be as yet an entire success, but they were working 
with a great degree of efficiency to rid their pupils of mechanical methods. 

Mr. Walton, of Lawrence, said that while he gave very great credit to the nor- 
mal schools for the benefit he had received from their discipline, yet he was decided 
in saying, that if he might judge of himself, he had gathered as much instruction 
each year from his own practical experience as in one year at the normal school. 
He had been taught in the normal schools to instruct in connection with an explana- 
tion of the principles underlying; and had gone out from the normal school with 
the idea in view, that he must teach mostly by principles; that the child should be 
made strong, and should do himself justice in all departments. He had after- 
wards found that he had not only to teach principles, but also to drill his pupil in 
the practice of those principles; and he had found that the more closely he drilled 
his pupil in that practice, the more completely he disciplined the pupil’s mind. 

Mr. Hammond, of Monson, desired to explain, that, in what he had said, it was 
not his intention to call in question the plan of the established institution. There 
could be nothing better for the pupil who wished to become a teacher than to be 
under the instruction of model teachers. It was certainly an advantage which could 
not be over-estimated. But he wished to call the attention of teachers to the ques- 
tion, whether, from the varying results of their experience, the factscould not be 
reduced to some method; and whether these generalizations upon the themes which 
constitute the subjects of the lectures of the normal schools could not be presented 
in some form for the benefit of the people generally. 
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Mr. Boyden explained that the normal school was partially for drilling in the 
different branches to be taught in the schools. The idea of the normal schools 
had been pretty correctly given. The perfect idea of the system had not yet been 
realized in practice, but it was the endeavor of those connected with them to come 
as near to it as possible. The work had to be partly in making up deficiencies, 
The plan was to take up intellectual philosophy, and build up a plan of princi- 
ples which could be applied to the best advantage, in a right manner or a right occa- 
sion, and for the right exercise of his pupil. Part of the time was also spent in con- 
sidering the relations which the teacher bears to the State. It was an impression 
that he had found in some minds, that the normal schools took the ground that only 
those who had been through a certain course of study are fitted to teach. No such 
ground was taken. There were many teachers who did their work as well as those 
fitted in the normal schools. Nevertheless, that did not invalidate the general 
principle. Neither would it sustain the idea that all who desired to teach should 
go to the normal schools. As a matter of observation, some of the graduates of 
the normal schools, who were hardly permitted to go with the sanction of the 
school, had been the most successful teachers, having a peculiar sympathy with the 
child, and the power of reaching his heart and drawing out his faculties, 

Mr. Northrop stated that the Board of Education were now preparing a course of 
study, specific in detail, and in regard to the time to be given to the subjects them- 
selves, and the time to be given to the course of study, which would shortly be 
published. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. D. B. Hagar presented the report of the committee upon the nomination of 
officers. The report was accepted, and two o’cloca | ues iay atternocn was assigned 
as the hour for the election. 

On motion of Mr. Hagar, it was voted that hereafter the newly elected president 
be inducted into office at the close of the annual meeting. 

Mr. J. A. Page, the treasurer, reported a balance of $375 in his hands, after 
paying all debts of the association. Hon. Levi Reed of Abington, and Messrs. 
Hammond of Monson, and Bunker of Boston, were appointed auditing committee. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education, then delivered an 
address upon The importance of an acquaintance with the constitution and laws of 
our state and nation. The address was eminently able and practical. 


TUESDAY, MORNING SESSION. 


The exercises of the day were opened with prayer by Mr. Geo. N. Bigelow of 
Framingham. 

The report of the committee appointed to audit the treasurer’s accounts was 
presented by Mr. Reed. Report accepted. 

A communication from Mayor Lincoln was received, excusing himself from per- 
sonal attendance on the association on account of important engagements, and 
extending a cordial welcome on behalf of the city, with kind wishes for the success 
of the association. 

Discussion. — “ Methods of teaching Latin.” 

The discussion of this subject was opened by Professor Harkness, of Brown 
University. The subject, he said, was one which involved the whole range of a 
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classical education. Two distinct inquiries must be made. First, What is the aim 
of a classical instruction? and second, How can that aim be best reached? Classi- 
cal instruction aimed, first, at mental discipline, to develop, and unfold, and enrich 
the faculties of the intellect; secondly, to give the learner the ability to under- 
stand and appreciate the knowledge of the classic authors, thus giving him the key 
to the ancient treasure-house of learning; thirdly, to enable him the better to 
understand our own language, by giving a model by which to draw comparisons, 
and to enable him the better to understand English authors who have ever drawn 
copiously from these same sources; and fourthly, to enable the student to under- 
stand the mechanism of the classical languages. These objects were comparatively 
distinct, yet they all blended in the work of the classical instructor. Practically, 
it was one of the faults of our common methods, that there was a failure in keep- 
ing these several objects in view. 

The great question, practically, still remained: How are these high aims of the 
classical instructor to be reached? ‘To answer this question fully would require a 
volume, and that from one who had studied the question professionally. The first 
thing essential in every true method of instruction was, that there should be an 
aim at broad general principles and laws, instead of disconnected facts. A single 
principle was worth a thousand facts, and often explained a thousand details. It 
was therefore important that every step in the pupil’s advance should be a step in 
the true spirit of the language. Such knowledge was worth immeasurably more 
in the way of true and discriminate culture. The pupil should learn not only that 
the rules of grammar were true, but why they were true. In learning a language, 
the two’ prominent objects were, undoubtedly, the grammar and the vocabulary. 
There was a difference of method among teachers as to whether the two were to 
be mastered to a considerable extent in connection with each other, or separately. 
It was the custom of some to give the grammar first, and that simply. The true 
method involved the use of the two in connection. An illustration was given of 
the advantage of committing to memory primitive words, as an aid to translation. 

Mr Greene, of Worcester, spoke briefly, claiming that the Latin must be learned 
through the English; and that the different declensions of the nouns and pronouns, 
and the conjugations of the verbs, should be learned each by itself; and that there 
should be an understanding of the different declensions in their relations to each 
other, and of the verbs in their different internal relations. 

Mr. Hagar, of Jamaica Plain, said that the practical question which arose with 
regard to the first portion of the teaching of Latin was, how much grammar should 
be taught before commencing to translate. He agreed entirely with the opinion 
of Prof. Harkness on that point; and pronounced the course pursued in some 
schools, of teaching a large portion of the grammar before any use was made of it, 
to be entirely wrong. A noticeable error, at the present time, consisted in cram- 
ming such an amount of the details of grammar into the memory of the pupil. 
He believed in acquiring a thorough mastery of the principles and rules of. gram- 
mar, and their rigid application in unfolding the language in all its force and deli- 
cacy; but he did not believe in burdening the memory with thousands of verbal 
exceptions, the most of which the pupils would never have occasion to use, and the 
attempt to learn which so discourages and disgusts the learners, that three-quarters 
of those who begin the study of Latin never enter college. Let the less common 
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exceptions to rules be acquired as they occur in reading; and let the vast amount 
of time now devoted to the drudgery of learning, and repeating with unintelligible 
speed long catalogues of mere words, be appropriated to more extensive reading, 
to the beauty and philosophy of the language, and to the memorizing of choice 
passages from the best authors. 

Mr. Hammond, of Monson, argued in favor of an attentive application to the 
study of grammar at the beginning, in order to lay a suitable foundation for sub- 
sequent advancement; and claimed that only the simplest Latin should be taught 
at the outset. 

Mr. Shippen, of Worcester, considered that the teaching of the languages, as 
conducted in many of the schools, ran too much to fineness, and teachers were too 
much philologists, and desirous of showing off their learning. He opposed the idea 
of learning the nouns by themselves, and the verbs by themselves. It was not a 
natural course. It was like a tree growing by separate parts; first all the roots, 
then the trunk, afterwards the branches, and lastly the leaves. 

Mr. Lathrop, of Waltham, spoke in favor of carrying out the principle of deriva- 
tion, and illustrated at some length the extent to which it might be carried. 

Mr. Daniell, of Dorchester, read a pithy extract from the introduction to an 
edition of Cicero de Senectute, bearing upon the subject of discussion. 

Mr. Carleton, of Lexington, argued the necessity of text-books of grammar 
which should be elaborate in detail; but that they should not be learned by course 
entirely, but by subjects according to the taste of the instructor. 

Mr. Mason, of Newton, coincided with this view, and urged the importance of 
the complete preparation and efficiency of the teacher himself, upon whom more 
depended than upon the text-books used. 

Brief remarks were made by Messrs. Hagar and Bigelow. 

Mr. Philbrick remarked, that allusion had been made to the Boston Latin School. 
He did not feel responsible for the instruction in all the schools in Boston, although 
he had given attention for several years to the subject of teaching Latin. The 
subject seemed to be one which needed investigation and discussion; and it was to 
be hoped that teachers might be enabled to enter upon the labor of instruction in 
this department more understandingly than at present. 

The subject of “Methods of teaching reading and spelling” was discussed by 
Mr. Joseph Allen, Superintendent of Westborough Reform School, and Messrs. 
Hammond, Walton, Northrop, Philbrick, Boyden, Parish, Washburn, and others. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the unanimous choice of 
the following board : 

President — John D. Philbrick, Boston. ‘ 

Vice Presidents — Wm. Russell, Lancaster; Thomas Sherwin, Boston; Geo. 
N. Bigelow, Framingham; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater; B. G. Northrop, Saxon- 
ville; A. J. Phipps, Lowell; J. W. Dickinson, Westfield; C. C. Chase, Lowell; 
Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge ; Charles Hutchins, Boston; James S. Eaton, Ando- 
ver; Ariel Parish, Springfield; H. R. Greene, Worcester; A. Crosby, Salem. 

Recording Secretary — Granville B. Putnam, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary — Ephraim Flint, Jr., Lynn. 
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Treasurer — James A. Page, Boston, 

Councillors — Charles Hammond, Monson; Josiah A. Stearns, Boston; D. B. 
Hagar, Jamaica Plain; W. J. Rolfe, Cambridge, John Kneeland, Roxbury ; Albert 
C. Perkins, Lawrence ; Henry H. Babcock, Somerville; E. Frank Wood, Dorches- 
ter; Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston; J. P. Averill, Boston; J. F. Claflin, Newton; 
Albion K, Slade, Fall River. 

An animated discussion of the fault of over-working pupils in public schools 
occupied the time till half-past two, the hour assigned for the regular discussion. 
It was participated in by the president, and Messrs. Stearns of Boston, Parish of 
Springfield, and Page of Boston. 

The discussion of the question, “ Should a teacher’s rights, duties, and privileges 
as a citizen be limited or restricted by virtue of his office?” was opened by Mr. 
J. F, Claflin of Newton, who favored the right of exercising as a teacher all the 
rights allowed to persons in other professions. 

Hon, Levi Reed was then introduced. He remarked that the subject, as he 
supposed, was introduced more especially to raise the question of a teacher’s legi- 
bility to office. He hoped that teachers would rot give attention to matters of 
such a nature. It was one of the last things that a man should get mixed up with, 
notwithstanding the common ambition for political office. From the very nature 
of the teacher’s profession, it was impossible, unless he renounced his profession, to 
accept of political distinction. His case was not peculiar, however. He was situ- 
ated in a position similar in that respect to that of the cashier of a bank, or of any 
man who had a salary. Mr. Reed alluded briefly to strictures upon the executive 
officers of the Commonwealth by the lecturer of the previous evening ; but desired 
to enforce the sentiments of that speaker in regard to the importance of a thorough 
apprehension of the advantages arising from giving the representatives of the peo- 
ple in the legislature an opportunity of exercising the experience which a short term 
could not more than give. 

Mr. Parish, of Springfield, remarked that he had never so fully appreciated the 
value of the government of the country, and the blessing of the citizen’s privileges, 
until he had been across the water, and been able to make comparisons for himself; 
and he therefore argued that it was the duty of the teacher at least to understand 
the duties of a citizen, and to exercise them if so disposed. He deprecated the fear 
of voting for reasons of policy; yet if the teacher wished to take up politics with 
more than the common zeal of the citizen, let him eschew school teaching. 

Mr. Flint, of Lynn, deemed it not to be his duty as a teacher to enter into a 
partisan contest by an effort at speech-making; and such a disposition, on the part 
of those engaged as teacher in the public schools, was cne which should be dis- 
couraged at all times. 

Mr. Claffin, of Newton, denied that the gentleman had sustained his position by a 
logical argument. 

Mr. Jones, of Worcester, said that he claimed the right as a citizen to influ- 
ence, so far as he might be able, the opinions of others, and that the fact of his 
being a teacher could not of itself restrict him from exercising those privileges. 

Mr. Russell, of Lowell, also spoke in favor of the teacher’s liberty to exert his 
influence in political matters, whenever he felt impelled to do so. 

Mr. Northrop, from the committee upon the time of holding the annual meet- 
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ing, reported in favor of holding it on Thursday and Friday of the second week 
in October, and that the county associations be requested to hold their meetings 
in the Spring, and to codperate, so far as possible, in increasing the usefulness of 
the State association. The report was adopted. 

The question, “ Upon what principles is true discipline founded, and what are 


the best methods of securing it?” was discussed by Messrs. Northrop, Jones, and 
Hammond. 


EVENING SESSION, 


An excellent address was delivered by Hon. Emory Washburn, of Cambridge, 
upon the “Duties, responsibilities, and encouragements, of the teacher’s profession.” 

Mr. Northrop, from the committee on resolutions of respect for deceased mem- 
bers, reported suitable resolutions in regard to Gideon F. Thayer of Boston, 
Benjamin Greenleaf of Bradford, Major Wallace A. Putnam of Danvers, William 
1D. Swan of Boston, Geo. Allen, Jr., of Boston, and James H. Schneider of Bridge- 
water normal school. The resolutions were adopted. 

Brief concluding addresses were made by Hon. D. H. Mason of the State Board 
of Education, Mr Stearns of South Boston, and Rev. J. D. E. Jones of Worcester. 

Mr. Bigelow, of Framingham, presented a series of resolutions of thanks to the 
Mayor of the city of Worcester, the proprietors of the Bay State and the Exchange 
Hotels, and the Boston and Worcester Railroad, for courtesies; to H. R. Greene, 
Hon. Joseph White, and Ex-Gov. Washburn, for addresses; and to the retiring 
president, Wm. E. Sheldon, Esgq., for the able and faithful discharge of his official 
duties. The resolutions were unanimously passed. 

The valedictory address of the retiring president, and the introduction of Hon. 
John D, Philbrick, of Boston, the new incumbent of the office, to his new position, 
closed the exercises of the meeting; and with much good feeling and satisfaction, 


the association adjourned its annual meeting, sine die, with singing “Old Hundred” 
by the assembly. 


[* We have full reports of all the discussions, but from want of space are obliged to 
omit some of them in this number. They will be published hereafter. Eds.] 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


Mr. William L. P. Boardman, sub-master of the Brimmer School, Boston, 
received the honorary degree of A. M., from Middlebury College at the last com- 
mencement. A merited compliment to an excellent teacher. 

Miss Nellie Saunders, of Northampton, adopted daughter of the late A. D. 
Saunders of Haydenville, has gone to Fortress Monroe to teach in the contraband 
schools. 

Rev. J. A. B. Stone, late president of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, has recov- 
ered from Rev. Edward Anderson, a late Greek professor in the same college, the 
sum of seven thousand dollars in a suit for slander. 
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Rev. William Hutchinson, principal of the Lawrence Academy, Groton, 
Mass., has been invited to the professorship of chemistry and natural philosophy 
in Marietta College, and also to the professorship of mathematics in Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople. 


Hon. Henry F. French, of Cambridge, well known as an able agricultural writer, 
has been chosen president of the new agricultural college to be established at 
Amherst. He has been requested by the trustees to make out a full course of 
study. Amherst College offers the free use of her libraries, cabinets, laboratories, 
and lecture rooms, for ten years. Lexington, Springfield, and Northampton, each 
also offered the required sum ($75,000) to secure the college. The land offered 
in Amherst was regarded as best adapted to general farm purposes, Amherst 
College was no doubt another and a strong attraction. 


Rev. J. B. Sewall, pastor of the Central Church in Lynn, has accepted the appoint- 
ment of professor of Greek and rhetoric in Bowdoin College. 


Edward B. Coe, recently appointed professor of modern languages in Yale 


College, has gone to Europe to be absent three years, in the fuller preparation for 
his office. 


Miss Sarah Hart has become first assistant in the Greenfield High school; and 


Miss Ella Melenly has taken charge of the Centre grammar-schoo] in the same 
town. 


Rev. J. C. Webster, of Hopkinton, has resigned his pastorate, and accepted the 
chair of rhetoric in Wheaton College, Illinois. 


Rev. J. Shepardson has succeeded Dr. Patterson in the charge of the Oread 
Institute, at Worcester. Miss S. B. Packard is first assistant teacher. 


Rev. A. W. Sawyer has become principal of the New London Literary Institu- 
tion, N. H. The number of students in this academy during the last year was 
two hundred and seventy-eight. 


Death of Professor Silliman. This distinguished savan died at New Haven on 
Thanksgiving day, at the age of eighty-five. His name and reputation have been 
an honor to American science. 

Diep, at his residence in Brighton, November 24th, 1864, S. Allen Poor, forty- 
four years of age; late principal of the Bennett grammar-school. 

For nearly nineteen years, the subject of this notice has been the principal of 
the leading grammar-school in the town of Brighton, during which time he 
labored diligently and faithfully in the position he was so well fitted to occupy. 
His knowledge of human nature, enabled him to gain the love and esteem of his 
pupils, and to excel in the manner of teaching. In early life he read and studied 
the British classics and similar works, from which he culled wise saws and truisms 
which he noted in a book kept for the purpose, and in time so impressed were 
they on his mind, that he was aided much in clearly defining and illustrating to 
his scholars certain studies, — thus enlightening the young minds more than by 
knowledge derived especially from books. 

His mode of teaching was in accordance with the views expressed by many of 
the best teachers of the present day, believing that text-books are but assistants, 
and of secondary importance, 
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In his dealings with men, he was true, careful, and precise in all things; hospi- 
table to his friends, ever receiving them with open arms and a warm heart. At 
home, domestic in his tastes, he had gained an independence and position which 
was the very acme of his wishes; connected with one beloved and esteemed, whose 
self-sacrificing devotion and love alleviated the suffering of his last cme, and 
made life desirable to the end. 

Thus has passed away, in the prime of life, a man who was devoted to his calling, 
and an ardent admirer and true disciple of that great leader of education in this 
commonwealth — Horace Mann. w. 


Charles M. Dinsmore, Esq., for a long time a very successful teacher of New- 
ton, and recently principal of one of the grammar schools of Cambridge, has 
resigned his position on account of poor health, and has established himself at No. 
33 School Street, Boston, as agent of the valuable subscription books of D. Apple- 
ton & Co.; among which are the new American Cyclopedia; the Annual Cyclo- 
pedia; Cyclopedia of Commercial Anecdotes; and other works of like substantial 
value. While we regret the loss to the profession of so able and faithful a teacher, 


we wish him every success in his new field of labor, and an early restoration to 
health. 





‘ EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE editors of Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer are busily engaged in revis- 
ing that work, preparatory to the issue of a new edition containing the last census 
returns, and such other changes as may be necessary to bring it “ up to the times.” 
The publishers, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, announce that they 
will be glad to receive any items of information that may be useful in effecting a 
complete and thorough revision of the work. 

THE Boston newspapers, having emancipated themselves from the Printers’ 
Union, are beginning to employ girls as compositors, The Transcript is mostly 
set up by them, and the Traveller partially so. 

THE new and magnificent edifice of Mt. Union College, Ohio, was dedicated, 
December ist, with appropriate ceremonies. Oration by Hon. Salmon P. Chase, 
now Chief Justice of the United States, on the value of education as a means of 
preservation and prosperity for our country. He stated that more than one-third 
of the aggregate endowments of all the colleges in Ohio had been obtained during 
the last year, while the country is engaged in a life-and-death struggle against the 
rebellion. This college is engaged to raise $300,000, partly by endowment bonds, 

On Thanksgiving day, Rev. Wm. Van Vieek gave $100 to each of the mem- 
bers of the senior class in Lane Seminary, to purchase books. He appreciates the 
fact that a workman needs tools. 


ADMIRAL FITzROoY is now one of the wonders of Great Britain. He sits in his 
office near London, and every morning receives detailed telegraphic reports from 
all prominent points regarding al] the meteorological phenomena of the day; and, 
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“combining them, he is enabled to predict with great accuracy the weather for the 
next day and the next few days. This he does, and telegraphs his predictions 
back for the guidance of mariners. Sometimes, of course, he is mistaken; but as 
a general thing he is surprisingly correct. But that he can do this is certainly one 
of the great triumphs of modern meteorological science. 


THE young ladies of the high school at Lexington have followed the example 
of the pupils in Dr. Lewis’s school, and adopted the gymnastic costume as their 
every-day school dress. This school excels in its gymnastic drills. 


THE largest library in the United States is that in the university at Cambridge, 
Mass., which contains one hundred and forty thousand volumes. The Astor Library, 
founded in 1849, comes next, with one hundred and twenty thousand volumes. 
The Boston Public Library, accumulated since 1852, has now one hundred and 
ten thousand volumes, and is increasing at the rate of ten thousand a year, at a 
yearly expense of $7,800. At this rate it will distance all our libraries very soon. 


Uniformity of text-books. We lately found a school of twelve scholars, with 
seven classes in geography, and but one scholar in each class. Uniformity of 
text books would at once reduce these classes to two or three, to the great 
improvement of the school. This case fitly illustrates a very common evil which 
would at once be remedied, if committees would execute the law in the matter. 


LEAVE has been given the Christian Commission, by the War Department, to 
send stores and school books for the use of the freedmen, through the Quartermas- 
ter’s department, to any post occupied by our armies. 


A Frencu chemist has discovered no less than sixty-five different poisons in 
cosmetics which he has analyzed. Most of the cosmetics to which the name of 
“ vegetable ” are affixed, are composed of active mineral poisons. 


THE largest refracting telescope in America has just been completed in Cam- 
bridge, and purchased for the Chicago University for $18,187. Its weight is 6000 
pounds, 


THE State Board of Agriculture held a sort of Farmers’ Institute in Greenfield, 
for three days, about the middle of last month. Lectures were given by 
Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Loring, Leander Witherell, Secretary Flint, and others. Va- 
rious agricultural topics were discussed, and the session was interesting and useful 
to the farmers present. 

Tue school committee of Springfield are “looking for the right man” for 
superintendent of their schools, whom they wish to inaugurate early this year. The 
salary is to be $1800. 

FEMALE EpucaTIOn IN Syria. Nearly ten thousand dollars have been recently 
subscribed in this country for a native Protestant female seminary in Beirut. 
Until quite recently no Syrian girl could read; and when schools were first opened 
for girls, it was very difficult to induce parents to send their daughters, though 
tuition and board were free. One parent said to one of our missionaries, that he 
would as soon think of educating a cat asa girl, But since the fearful massacre 
in 1860, and the liberal benefactions sent from this country, there has been a great 
change, and there are now nearly three thousand children in Protestant schools in 
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Syria, of whom one third are girls. In Beirut alone there are now five hundred 
girls in these schools. 


GENERAL BvTLeR has established free schools for whites in Norfolk, thus prac- 
tically replying to the democratic taunt, that he cares for none but colored people. 
He is carrying the war into the Africa of ignorance. 


Ar the late session of the Vermont legislature, bills were passed providing for 
defraying the entire expense of the district schools from the grand list, and for the 
erection of school-houses in districts neglecting to do their duty in that respect. 

HazinG don’t flourish at Yale. There has been but a single case of it there 
this term; and for that, one sophomore was expelled, and two others were 
dismissed. 

A NEW SPHERE FOR WoMAN. — In view of the complaints of the lack of good men 
to serve on school-committees, and give the attention necessary to this important 
part of the city business, the Commonwealth suggests, as a remedy, the placing of 
women on these committees, stating that many able, highly educated women can 
command the necessary time. 


SoME towns within our knowledge desire to elect women on the school-com- 
mittee; and would do so, if it were regarded as legal. Ina few cases where men 
are elected, their wives perform the duties, and quite acceptably to the people. 
Their visits to the schools have been more frequent and faithful than those of some 
committees of whom we hear. 


A FEW years ago a college association was formed, consisting of the president 
and one of the faculty from each college, which has already proved very useful. 
At the late meeting of this association in New Haven, the colleges of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, were fully represented. Important questions 
relating to college government and instruction were discussed. 


Our Canadian friends do not approve of the separation of colored children from 
white children in public schools. The question came up at a recent convention of 
teachers at Toronto, when it was unanimously voted that such separation is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 


THE New England Female Medical College in Boston has now $30,000 in pro- 
ductive funds, and bequests to the amount of several thousand dollars. More will 
soon be available. ‘The institution numbers forty-eight graduates since its founda- 
tion. 

THE local papers speak of the autumn series of Teachers’ Institutes in terms 
of strong commendation. The Springfield Republican, for example, concludes its 
notice of the session at Ware by pronouncing it a “ decided success,” and adds: 

“The effect of such institutes cannot be other than beneficial, as they must result 
in increasing the interest of the community in our common schools, and acquaint- 
ing teachers with the best methods for imparting instruction.” 

California, The board of education of San Francisco have raised the salary of 
the masters of their grammar-schools from $1900 to $2100. The male teachers 
of the high-schools receive each $2400. Teachers of modern languages $1800; 
of penmanship and of music, each, $1500. Female teachers in high schools, 
each, $1200. The lowest salary paid to assistants is $750. The teacher of the 
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colored school has $1000. The teacher of the Chinese school has $900. The 
number of children in the city between the ages of four and eighteen is 16,208. 
The city has paid over $350,000 for sixteen school-houses, and rents seven others. 
A very good showing for a city not yet sixteen years old. The “light gymnas- 
tics” are taught in all the public schools of the city, by a graduate of Dr. Lewis’s 
Normal Institute. 

California has already a State normal school, and an educational journal — 
“The Teacher” — which is ably edited, and abounds in local facts and discussions 
of great importance in laying the foundation of the educational system of the State. 

THE schools in the State almshouse at Monson are now in a very good condition. 
They contain over 400 children. The whole number of inmates is now 635. 


THE medical college at Castleton, where some 2000 young M. D.’s have been 
sent out in times past, has been discontinued. 


THE first free school for negroes in Washington was opened about one year ago. 
There are now in that city twenty day schools and seventeen evening schools for 
colored persons. 


TuHE following rule as to making attendance has been adopted by the school 
committee of Boston : — 

“ Whenever a teacher has satisfactory evidence that a pupil has left school with- 
out the intention of returning, such pupil’s name shall forthwith be stricken from 
the list; but any absences recorded against the name of the pupil before the 
teacher receives this notice shall be allowed to remain, and be regarded the same 
as any other absences. When a pupil is absent from school more than five conse- 
cutive school days, the name of such pupil shall be stricken from the list at the end 

five days, and the absences shal! in all cases be recorded while the name remains 
on the list. The name of the pupil who is suspended from school by any rules of 
the Schoo] Board shall be stricken from the list, and any pupil shall be considered 
as absent whose attendance at school shall not continue for at least one half of the 
regular school session of the half day. In noting the absences of pupils, the short 
vacations shall be disregarded, and pupils who are not present on the first half day 
of a term after either of these vacations shall be marked as absent.” 

PHILLIPs ACADEMY, at Andover, was totally destroyed by fire on Monday morn- 
ing, Dec. 21st; probably the work of an incendiary. The building was of stone, 
and was erected about fifty years ago. It was valued at $20,000, and was partially 
insured, The school has over two hundred scholars, and will go on without 
interruption. 

New Hampshire. John D. Willard, recently deceased, has bequeathed $10,000 
to Dartmouth College; and a graduate of the college in Western New York has 
recently contributed $1,000 to found a scholarship. 


Connecticut. The corner-stone of the Yale school of fine arts, which A. R. Street, 
of New Haven, has generously offered to erect at his sole expense upon the college 
grounds, was laid Nov. 16th, with the usual ceremonies. Prof. Edward E. Salis- 
bury, Rev. Dr. Harwood, Donald G. Mitchell, Gov. Hoppin of Rhode Island, and 
others, made addresses. 


A YALE college alumnus was visiting the old institution lately, and one of the 
professors, in showing him about, proposed to go and roll a game of ten-pins. 
“Roll ten-pins with you, sir!” cried the alumnus, with a gleam of malicious fun 
in his eye; “ why, sir, I was expelled from the college for rolling ten-pins!” 
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Maryland, The world moves! The new Constitution requires the appointment 
by the Governor, within thirty days, of a State superintendent of common schools, 
who shall, during the first thirty days of the first session of the General Assembly, 
report a bill for “a uniform system of free public schools.” It also provides for a 
State board of education and county superintendents, requires at least six months 
of free schools each year, and creates a permanent school fund of six millions, 
besides providing for the support of the schools by taxation. Well done, Maryland! 
The Maryland School Journal, monthly, has appeared at Hagerstown, and gives 
promise of doing a good work in helping on the new system. 

Tue “ Lincoln School,” a free school for colored females, was opened in Balti- 
more on the twelfth of December. 


Ohio. The salaries paid male teachers at Cincinnati during the current year are : 
intermediate principals, $1,600; district principals, $1,500 ; intermediate assistants, 
$1,100; district assistants, $1,000. Two female teachers have $1,000 each; three, 
$700; seventeen, $600; five, $450; forty, $420; one, $400; one hundred and 
eight, $360; ninety-two, $300; thirty-two, $240. 

C. C. Nestlerode, formerly of Tipton, Iowa, an editor of the Instructor, has 
returned to his old home, Ohio, and taken charge of the schools at Fostoria. He 
has just published his first report. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF DETECTING COUNTERFEIT PHOTOGRAPHIC BANK BILLS. — 
In most cases, a photographic counterfeit bank note may be detected by the follow- 
lowing simple experiment: 

Procure a half ounce of fluid of the solution of Cyanide of potassium — which 
may be procured at any respectable drug store. With a drop or two of this liquid, 
moisten any part of the suspected bill; and if it be a photograph bill, the color will 
in two or three minutes be changed or removed. If the bill be genuine — that is, 
no photograph — it will produce no change upon its color or face. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THe CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, attractive as it has been, promises 
still better for 1865. In adlition to its strong corps of regular and assistant edi- 
tors, a large number of able writers are announced as contributors for this year, 
among whom are Barnas Sears, D. D., G. B. Ide, D. D., Baron Stow, D. D., 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Peter Bayne as English cor- 
respondent, and C. C. Coffin (Carleton). Few weeklies can announce a conbina- 
tion of talent so varied and brilliant. 

ARCTIC RESEARCHES AND LIFE AMONG THE EsQuimavx: being the Narrative of 
an Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the years 1860, 1861, and 

1862. By Cuartes Francis Hact. With maps and one hundred illustra- 


tions. New York: Harper and Brothers. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington Street, Boston. 


This handsomely printed octavo volume, illustrated with numerous well-executed 
engravings, is one of the most interesting and useful works ever written on the 
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arctic regions. It is particularly valuable to the student and teacher of geography. 
Mr. Hall placed himself in a position highly favorable to gain information. He 
acquired the language of the Esquimaux, and lived with them, carefully studying 
their habits, and evidently understands their social condition better than any one 
who has written in reference to this peculiar people. In vivid description the author 
has few equals, enabling the reader to imagine the scenes of which he writes with 
manifest accuracy. 

This valuable contribution to the scientific and geographical knowledge of the 
frigid north, coming before the public while its energetic and self-denying author 
is in the cold and cheerless ice-world, in search of further traces of the long-lost 
crew of Franklin’s expedition, will, we trust, meet with a demand from the public 
which will compensate both the author and publisher for the large capital which 
must have been invested in the enterprise. This book deserves a place in every 
well-selected library by the side of the works of Livingstone, Barth, Speke, Reade, 
and others who have blessed mankind by their discoveries. 

New HicHer ALGEBRA; an Analytical Course designed for High Schools, Acade- 


mies, and Colleges. by BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, A. M., author of a mathemati- 
cal series. Boston: Robert L. Davis & Co. 1864. pp. 394. 


This work completes the author’s valuable series of algebras, It is prepared on 
the same general plan that has given such value and popularity to the “ New Ele- 
mentary Algebra.” Students who desire to obtain a full knowledge of algebra, 
and who wish for clear, consise, and comprehensive discussions of the various sub- 
jects, especially of those most difficult, will find this work well adapted to their 
wants. The paper and typography are excellent. 


Dora DARLING; or the Daughter of the Regiment. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 
. 310. 

That is a real interesting book! If you begin to read it, you won’t want to lay 
it down till you have finished it.” So said a girl of a dozen summers, as she 
closed the book. “ That’s first rate!” exclaimed her ten-year-old brother, when 
he had reached the “ end.” 

Dora Darling is a brave little Union girl of Tennessee, who escapes from rebel- 
dom in company with a colored gentleman named Epictetus. The story of their 
haps and mishaps is certainly very entertaining. It must be confessed that some 
of the remarkable incidents of the story make a rather strong pull upon one’s 
imagination. Nevertheless, whoever reads the first page will surely read the last. 


Queens or SonG; being Memoirs of some of the most Celebrated Female Vocal- 
ists who have performed on the Lyric Stage, from the earliest days of Opera to 
the present time. To which is added a Chronological List of all the Operas that 
have been performed in Europe. By ELLEN CREATHORNE CLAYTON. With 
portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. pp. 543. 12 mo. 


Those of our readers who are musically inclined will find the Queens of Song a 
book of rare interest. The struggles and triumphs of such world-renowned vocal- 
ists as Jenny Lind, Sontag, Malibran, Grisi, Catalini, and a score or two of others 
nearly or quite as eminent, can never fail to command the sympathies of all lovers 
of the highest musical art. The accomplished authoress has certainly drawn these 
life-sketches with a skilful pen. 
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